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Bible is exactly the same as it is known to be in Homer, p. 18. "In the Old 
Testament the terms Sidon and Sidonians occur in thirty-eight passages, of 
these probably not a single passage older than the seventh century B.C. refers 
to the city of Sidon. Sidonian was equivalent to Phoenician." 

In not a single passage in the Bible are the inhabitants of Tyre or any part 
of Phoenicia called Tyrians, at least Young's Concordance gives no example of 
that word. 

The cool assumption that Homer pictures a condition which ceased at 
1208 B.C. with a hypothetical collapse of Sidon and a corresponding rise of 
Tyre is without basis of fact, since sacred and profane history show that Sidon 
maintained her prominence until well in the seventh century. 

Sidon was a dominating city of Phoenicia until overthrown by Sennacherib, 
and even this overthrow seems to have been only partial, for on the death of 
that monarch Sidon attempted a revolt which was frustrated by his successor, 
Esarhaddon, who destroyed the city utterly in 677 B.C. The city must have 
been of great importance at that time for the king in the inscription in which 
he boasts of his victory says: "The treasure of his palace, in great quantities 
I carried away. His men, who were without number I brought to Assyria." 

Professor Eiselen, p. 55: "The destruction of Sidon by Esarhaddon could 
not have been more complete. The inhabitants of Sidon who managed to 
escape probably fled to Tyre. The deities and sacred traditions of their native 
city they carried with them, and Tyre became the sole heir of everything that 
survived that awful catastrophe." 

All this is a beautiful vindication of Homer, the poet, and proves that he 
was no archaizer, and also that he used the conditions of his own day as the 
background for his poems. 

The employment of the term Sidonian as an equivalent for Phoenician 
proves only that Homer pictured the conditions as they existed prior to 677 B.C. 

Any theory which sees in Homer a historian, a theologian, or an archae- 
ologist is wide of the mark, for his sole aim was poetry, with incidentally the 

poet's reward in marketable wares. 

John A. Scott 

SOME CORSICAN ILLUSTRATIONS OF GREEK LITERATURE 

The Reminiscences of Raphael Pumpelly, 1 one of the most delightful of 
recent biographies, is not without some passages of special interest for the 
Hellenist. One of the earliest of the author's unusual adventures was a some- 
what casual trip to Corsica which extended to an exploration of that wildly 
picturesque island, in the company of Corsican peasants and shepherds. He 
reports that the shepherds lived in the "Homeric state of culture." Their 
manner of life seems to have some striking analogies with that of the Cyclops, 
rather than with that of the civilized Achaeans. "It came to my mind," he 

1 My Reminiscences, by Raphael Pumpelly. New York: Holt, 1918. 
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says, "that I had dropped into a stage of society that had come down unchanged 
from remotest time: for these people were self-sufficient, needing absolutely 
nothing beyond what their own efforts produced — cheese, milk, and clothing 
from their goats and sheep, and bread from their own chestnut trees" (Vol. I, 
p. 71). For supper they offered him sheep's milk in a wooden pail, from which 
the dog drank after he had finished. In the morning the shepherd gave him 
braccio (Vol. I, p. 73) "a neat basket-bowl filled with a snowy-white substance 
lying on leaves. It looked something like our cottage cheese, but it was a dish 
for the gods. It was made in some way by curdling the fresh, sweet milk of 
sheep." This seems like the delicious giaourt which the traveler in Greece and 
Turkey enjoys. But did not Polyphemus drink ewes' milk for supper, perhaps 
from a wooden pail like the Corsican's ? and did he not curdle half the milk and 
put it away " in woven baskets " (Odyssey ix. 246-49) ? 

avTiKa 8' rjixurv piv Bpof/as Xcvkoio yaXaKTOS 
irAcKTots iv raXapowriv d/wjcrajuevos KareOrjKCv, 
rjpjxrv 8' avr' Iotjjow iv ayyt<Tiv, 6<f>pa 01 eti; 
mvav alvvfiLtvip Kal ov woTtSopTrtov arj 

Among the dramatic — and usually tragic — stories of Corsican vendetta 
which Mr. Pumpelly relates is one which presents a parallel to the tradition 
of Antigone (Vol. I, p. 140). It is too long to be repeated here: but briefly, it 
tells of a young woman who stole the body of her lover, which had been publicly 
exposed after his execution for conspiracy; and after dragging it to the altar 
of the church, removed single-handed the heavy slab which closed the man's 
family tomb, and laid the body within. 

In a more general sense the whole book is a classical parallel. Raphael 
Pumpelly, geologist, explorer, archaeologist, is a sort of modern Odysseus, a 
man of many devices, who has seen the cities and learned the minds of many 
men, from Corsica to Arizona, from the Rocky Mountains to Turkestan. One 
of the last enterprises of his long and active life has been the search for the 
beginnings of Indo-European civilization on the plains of Central Asia. 

Sidney N. Deane 
Smith College 



CAESAR vi. 23 

"Robberies carry no reproach, provided they be committed outside their 
own territories. " Mr. B. W. Mitchell in his article on " Ariovistus and William 
II" (Classical Journal, February, 19 19) has used this passage to show that 
robbery and plundering were characteristic of the Germans in ancient as well 
as in modern times. Had he desired, more of this ancient evidence could have 
been collected, for it is well known and has often been cited, not however to 
show the peculiar wickedness of the Germans, but rather the character of 
primitive society to which they then, and perhaps more recently, belonged. 



